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WITHIN THE WEEK 


“Strategy,” said a rookie soldier, 
“is when you don’t let the enemy 
know you are out of ammunition, 
and keep on firing.” 

Things haven't quite come to 
that pass on the German front, 
but within the wk both Gen’l Eis- 
enhower and Pres Roosevelt warn- 
ed that it has become necessary 
to “ration ammunition.” It is 
one of those “Yes, but... ” sit- 
uations. Rationing ammunition is 
nothing new. It happens at times 
to every army in any war. Essen- 
tially it is a matter of supply. No 
supply line can provide ammuni- 
tion as rapidly as it can be fired 
by the troops. From all accounts, 
the weight of heavy shells ex- 
pended in recent wks has been 
staggering. It would be impos- 
sible to maintain that pace. 

No doubt our reserve of heavy 
shells isn’t what it should be. Our 
leaders were perfectly justified in 
their pleas for redoubled efforts 
on the home front. (Their state- 
ments were well timed to reduce 
job-desertion and to speed the 
Sixth War Loan.) Relatives need 
not be harrassed by fear their men 
will be exposed to undue perils 
thru serious lack of ammunition. 


WAR LOAN: Absurd argument 
that “war loans make the war 
last longer”; that “if we didn’t 
buy bonds they would have to quit 
fighting and our boys could come 


FOR THOSE WHO WILL 


back home” continues to bob up. 
It is ridiculous, fantastic. But it 
seems to carry weight with people 
who certainly should know better. 
These loans, of course, have no 
effect on war’s duration. Their 
real economic purpose is to drain 
surplus funds; forestall inflation. 
There is never any question of a 
war loan quota being met, from 
the hour the goal is set (unless 
Treasury Dep’t should sometime 
permit one to go by default for 
psychological reasons). If public 
fails to buy, banks and other in- 
stitutions will use the public’s 
money on deposit to take up the 
issue. 


U S POLICIES: Failure of Mr 
Roosevelt to nominate Byrnes for 
Sec’y of State is further evidence 
of power exerted by “liberal” ele- 
ment personified by Hopkins. Fur- 
ther proof of this faction’s strength 
is seen in fact that President has 
ignored 3 men recommended by 
Byrnes to form Surplus Property 
board, appointing instead 2 politi- 
cal lame ducks (Hurley & Gillette) 
and an unknown (Heller, of Calif.) 
Byrnes, who has long wanted to 
resign his post as War Mobilizer 
and “assistant president” cannot 
function effectively under such 
handicaps. Stettinius appointment 
means, of course, that Mr Roose- 
velt will, in effect, be his own 
Sec’y of State. 


Reconversion has been slowed 
down. That much is certain. 
Washington leaders talk of 
“over-optimism” and the “mis- 
taken belief” that war in Eu- 
rope is about over. But from 
whence did _ these _ beliefs 
spring? Administration, War 
and Navy dep’ts cannot escape 
measure of responsibility. They 
started reports on which busi- 
ness and the people based their 
beliefs and actions. . . In Aug- 
ust, WPB planned for war’s 
end in October. It didn’t work 
that way, and now tendency is 
away from further forecasts. 
Postwar plans are being made, 
but they aren’t being talked. 
Result will probably be some 
slowdown in reconversion, more 
idle plans and unemployment 
during transition. . . Latest 
word is that cut-backs after 
VE Day will be substantially 
less than anticipated. War in 
Europe is taking more than an- 
ticipated, and this has led to re- 
vision of requirem’ts in Pacific. 
Also, we're 
preparing to 
keep force in N 
Europe to 
quell guer- 
rilla outburst. 
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“If rents can’t be raised in post- 
war period, we will do _ very little 
building in the U 8.”—Roy WEN- 
ZLIcK, St Louis real estate analyst, 
to U S Savings & Loan league, Chi- 
cago 

“ ” 

“It is said in America, ‘Tell it to 
the Marines.’ This has the same 
meaning as ‘Don’t be silly.’ That is 
to say, the Marines are all so ignor- 
ant that they may believe you when 
the gen’l public would not.”—ToxKIo 
Rapio. 

“ ” 

“Unreasoning prejudice is a psy- 
choneurotic symptom. The employ- 
ers and neighbors who are preju- 
diced against the discharged mental 
patient are as ‘psychoneurotic’ as 
the men they judge.”—Maj-Gen 
Davip N W Grant, air surgeon, Army 
Air Forces. 

“They (Japanese) won’t surren- 
der. In all the mo’s of fighting, the 
Allies have taken fewer than 2,000 
prisoners. We will literally have to 
pull them out of the ground with 
corkscrews.”—Col WaRREN J CLEARY, 
Public relations bureau, War Dep't, 
te Economic Club. . 


“ ” 


“We had our share of differences 
with white soldiers when we were 
sitting around England, but since we 
have all been over here getting shot 
at together, we have been getting 
along fine.”—Sgt Leo G Epwarps, in 
a crack Negro combat unit with 3rd 
US Army. 

“ ” 

“Communism has done great 
things for Russia—it taught the peo- 
ple to read. But I wouldn’t be 
caught dead with a British Com- 
munist.”"—Lady Astor, American- 
born mbr of British House of Com- 
mons, speaking her Ist public words 
in praise of Russia. 

“ ” 

“Now we are prepared to ‘clear it 
with the public’.,.—Smwnty HUIL- 
maN, chairman, National Citizens’ 
Political Action Committee, com- 
menting on action of the CIO 
convention on making the PAC 
@ permanent organization. (Refer- 
ence, of course, is to Republican 
taunt that FDR authorized aides to 
“clear everything with Sidney”.) 





“MAY WE 


YOU ON THAT?” 





“I'm going to remind them every 
wk, 3 times a wk, that they didn’t 
invite Wendell Willkie to the (GOP) 
convention, and if they had they 
wouldn’t have lost the election.”— 
Rep CuHas PLUMLEY, Republican of 
Vt, announcing a propaganda pro- 
gram aimed at party leaders. 





“We have brought Japan with- 
in range of our Superfortresses 
from the east as well as from the 
west. No part of the homeland 
of Japan is now safe from land- 
based air attacks. We can hit 
where and when we choose.” —Lt- 
Gen Mr.arp Harmon, deputy 
commander U S 20th Air Force. 

“ ” 

“No matter where the Japanese 
may try to hide their factories, 
we will seek them out and de- 
stroy them. Japan has sowed the 
wind, now let it reap the whirl- 
wind.”—Gen H H ARNOLD, com- 
mander, U S Air Forces. 














“It really was ironical that we 


were so glad to see the Japanese. 


But, boy, they are real Americans.” — 
Pvt WaLTer Yattaw, Providence, R 
I, after his “lost battalion” was re- 
lieved by Japanese-American troops 
on Western front. 


“ ” 


“I am optimistic, but I hope I can 
prevent myself from becoming com- 
placent. We are keeping the pressure 
at maximum strength all along the 
line. The German has to be hit with 
everything we've got—and finally 
the breaking point will come. The 
pressure must go up, both at home 
and on the front, and continue to 
increase so that the highest point 
is on the day Germany surrenders.” 
—Gen Dwicut D EISENHOWER. 








“For every three New Jersey resi- 
dents commuting to offices in New 
York, there are two New York res- 
idents traveling to jobs in New Jer- 
sey.”—Rep’t of Regional Plan Ass’n. 


“ ” 


“There’s just one weather fore- 
cast: it will be worse in 5 min.”— 
Cap’t D. L. McLennan, describing 
weather at Pt Barrow, Alaska, 400 
mi inside Arctic Circle. 


“ ” 


“The farmer is moving rapidly 
away from private enterprise into 
a controlled economy... The farm- 
er and the banker are in the same 
boat.”—-W RANDOLPH BURGESS, pres, 
American Bankers Ass’n, to the 
ass’n’s Agricultural Commission, 
Memphis. 


“ ” 


“If Americans had kept to their 
bargain instead of backing out and 
leaving the League of Nations, 
things would have gone differently.” 
Davi LLoyp-GeorcE, British prime 
minister in World War I, asked to 
specify greatest mistake made in 
dealing with Germany after ‘18 
armistice. 


“ ” 


“The Democratic party nation- 
ally needs reorganizing from _ the 
ground up. That means just what 
it says.”"—Paut V McNutt, chair- 
man, War Manpower Commission. 
(McNutt has been mentioned as 
possible Sec’y of Labor in 4th term 
cabinet.) 


“ ” 


“The German navy is sorry for the 
sake of Japan that British battle- 
ships have now been liberated for 
employment in the Asiatic theater.” 
—Adm ALFRED SALLWAECHTER, Ger- 
man naval commentator, in broad- 
cast to Tokio after sinking of the 
battleship Tirpitz. 


“Bad as some of the recent news 
from China has been, I firmly be- 
lieve that the future of the Chinese 
people is brighter now than it has 
been for centuries.”—Col WaLTER S 
DryYSDALE, former ass’t chief of staff 
to Gen Jos W STILWELL, recently 
recalled from China-Burma-India 
theater. 
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“What got me was the girls riding 
bicycles and wearing fluffy dresses. 
Boy—what a sight!” — KENNETH 
Boyce, New York, giving impressions 
of a 48-hr furlough in Paris. 











“We can, 


on the basis of a 30-hr wk, 
create all the wealth that 
we could before the war 


on the basis of a 40-hr wk. We have 
made that much technical progress 
during the war. Now, as we develop, 
the standard of living in other coun- 
tries will come up.”—WALTER REvU- 


in America, 


THER, United Auto Workers 


(CIO). 


V-p, 


“ ” 


“I want to raise the 
standard of living of the 
people of America, and I 


do not believe you will 

raise that standard of living on a 
30-hr wk. If you carry such a pro- 
gram to its absurd conclusion, no- 
body should work at all, and then 
all of us would be rich.”—Eric A 
JOHNSTON, pres, U S Chamber cf 
Commerce. 








“Shoot first or die!”—Motto of 
American troops at Strasbourg, 
where Nazi snipers have been par- 
ticularly prevalent. 


“ ” 


“You're sorta sinkin’ away and 
goin’ all over numb—and then the 
plasma goes in. Mister, you’ve never 
known before what you mean by a 
‘lift’!”—CurTIS OWENS, seaman 2nd 
class. 

“ ” 

“Some time ago I made the pre- 
diction that victory in Europe might 
come by late spring or early sum- 
mer. If I were to make any change 
in the duration of the unfolding of 
events it would be to leave out the 
word ‘early’ before the word sum- 
mer.”—WINSTON CHURCHILL, opening 
a new session of British Parliament. 


“I called up my dad and told him 
I had won. He said: ‘That’s good, 
son; tell Irma I got that gallon of 
honey she wanted.”—Homer E CaPeE- 
HART, newly-elected U S Senator 
from Indiana. 

“ ” 

“I owe you $5 of which you have 
no record.”—Anonymous note ac- 
companying each of mysterious re- 
mittances totaling $1500 rec’d by 
business men of Wadesboro, N C. 

“ ” 

“The traditional appearance is 
very satisfactory.” — Davm Lywn, 
Capitol architect, squelching sugges- 
tion that Capitol dome be painted 
red, white and blue. 

“ ” 

“If we win, I'll get a pulpit some- 
where. If we lose—well, there won’t 
be any pulpits anywhere in Amer- 
ica.”—Lt Wm H RITTENHOUSE, for- 
mer ministerial student, now an 
Army Air Force pilot. 

“ ” 


“I have bought war bonds, but I 
am buying more as a result of my 
visit to Pearl Harbor.”—Jos C Grew, 
former ambassador to Japan, who 
has just ret’d from a mission to the 
Pacific. 

“ ” 

“It looked like a full moon steam- 
ing along about 3 times as fast as a 
crack express train.”—PHILLIP GuUBA, 
describing encounter with robot buzz 
bomb. (Pilot fired on bomb at such 
close range his plane flew thru cen- 
ter of the explosion.) 


“ce ” 


“I am sorry I did not tell you not 
to send any money back. Keep it to 
help this war to victory. I thank you 
for your trouble.”—Aged widow of 
Peru, Ind, ret’g Treasury Dep’t 
check for $1.12, refund on income 
tax. (She washes dishes for a living.) 


“The British are proud to be call- 
ed ‘a nation of shopkeepers’. There 
have never been such shopkeepers 
as the British. No shopkeepers ever 
before sold out their entire stocks 
in order to fight . . . The total war 
effort of the population of Great 
Britain is greater than that of any 
other belligerent.” — BRENDAN 
Bracken, British Minister of Infor- 
mation, 


"an 


“Piano lessons—special pains giv- 
en to beginners.”—Sign in window 
of a house in Brunswick, N J. 


“ec ” 


“The family rates higher in Rus- 
sia than in the U S.”—Msgr Futon 
J SHEEN, speaking in Boston on dis- 
integration of family. 





“ > 

“Don’t penalize yourselves by 
over-zealous bidding for the first lots 
offered. There will be plenty for all.” 
—Bulletin issued by OWI on Christ- 
mas Tree supply. 

Ty ”. 

“There can never be an excuse for 
striking a child with a milk bottle.” 
—Jos B Hermes, Chicago justice, 
chastising mother and holding her 
for mental examination. 


“ ” 


“We a super-race? Who calls 
their country ‘God’s country’? The 
Americans. Who consider them- 
selves the chosen people? The Brit- 
ish. Who wants to be President of 
the World? Roosevelt. Who wants, 
with the help of a world revolution, 
to subject all peoples? The Soviet 
Union.”—A Berlin broadcast to the 
German Army, protesting Allied as- 
sertion that Germans consider 
themselves supermen. 
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“Americans and Russians are so 
Alike!”—Nixa Macivorr (Native Rus- 
sian; wife of Ros’r Macmworr, NBC 
correspondent in Moscow) Ameri- 
can Mag, 12-’44. 


One thing Americans repeatedly 
question me about is “Godless” 
Russia. What can atheists turn to 
in time of spiritual need? they ask. 

I tell them that the Sunday 
before I left Russia the crowds were 
so great in front of one church in 
Moscow that special traffic militia- 
men were diverting auto traffic. 
Since then I’ve read that on one 
Sunday in °'42, a poll showed that 
45 million Russians attended 
church services. That is 28% of 
the population. And in Russian 
churches you can’t sit and day- 
dream in a comfortable pew; you 
kneel on a hard floor... 


Both peoples are fascinated by 
things that are the biggest or the 
best. For example, when the Rus- 
sians heard that America’s Empire 
State Bldg was 102. stories high 
they began to work on the Palace 
of Lenin, which will be 103 stories. . 
Both peoples seem to have an acute 
sense that they “are going some- 
where” and on a schedule. 

A few months ago a single Ger- 
man plane flew over the Russian 
lines and dropped anti-American 
propaganda leaflets. The messages 
warned the Russians not to trust 
the “deceitful” Americans, who 
were playing them for suckers. Or- 
dinarily the Russians ignore such 
leaflet raiders, but this time a pilot 
who saw the message obtained per- 
mission to go up after the Nazi. A 
spectacular dogfight ensued. Fin- 
ally the Nazi plane crashed. The 
Russian who shot him down was 
flying an American Airacobra. 


AIR AGE—Russia 

There isn’t a 15-yr-old girl (in 
Russia who hasn’t made at least 
one parachute jump. Amusement 
pks all over the country have high 
towers from which the young girls 
and boys drop by a parachute as 
casually as we go down in an ele- 
vator.—CHARLOTTE Ware, “This is 
Russia,” Seventeen, 11-’44. 


ALIBI 


A young man, called for military 
service, presented his draft board 
with the following excuse: 
“Convalescing from traumatic per- 
rosynovitis of the flexor digitorum 
sublimus in profundus muscle at 
the metacarpo-phalangeal joint.” 

The army said no, a sore finger 
wasn’t a good enough excuse.— 
Counterpoints, hm World Book Co. 


APPEARANCES—vs Utility 


The Bell System had some coin 
boxes rescued from pay stations. 
These were streamlined by slicing 
off coin slots and offered to agi- 
tated applicants on the waiting 
list. About half turned thumbs 
down. “Yes, I need a phone ter- 
ribly, but a wall box would spoil 
my decorative scheme!”—EsTELLE 
SaFrreR McBrive, “Pleas for Phones,” 
N Y Times. 


CHILDREN—Modern 


Sometimes I wonder if those who 
are creating this age of transporta- 
tion marvels realize the problems 
they are bringing upon us poor 
mothers. Distance no longer has 
meaning for a child. I told my 4- 
yr-old son that if he didn’t mend 
his manners Santa Claus wouldn’t 
come to see him. 

“Okay,” he said nonchalantly, 
“Then I'll go and see Santa Claus.” 
—A Mother, writing in Atlanta Jnl. 


CHRISTMAS—Observance 

On Mother’s Day we give our en- 
tire thought to Mother. We do not 
joke about mothers or send them 
cards that feature antelopes leap- 
ing from crag to crag or beery- 
nosed Santa Clauses. 

Why not, then, give the same 
whole-hearted emphasis to our 
Lord Jesus Christ on His Day? 
Isn’t it time we quit the sacrilege 


atl 


of celebrating Christmas minus 
Christ? “O come, let us adore Him.” 
—GracE ALICE DeWrrT, in a letter 
to the editors of Christian Herald. 





CHRISTMAS—Spirit 


This, then, is the paradox of 
Christmas: it is so quickly under- 
stood by plain people, the poor, and 
little children, and often so _ be- 
wildering to the _ sophisticated 
and world-beguiled. — RicHARDSON 
WricutT, “The Night that Shineth,” 
House & Garden, 12-’44. 





We'll Take Ours 
With a Silver Lining 

A Hollywood _ special-effects 
man has perfected a cloud-mak- 
ing machine which puffs out 
with whatever size and kind of 
billows the producer-director de- 

sires.—Hollywood Reporter. 











CONSECRATION—for Service 


When she was a young child, 
Princess Juliana of the Nether- 
lands once watched a parade from 
the palace balcony in The Hague. 

“Do all those people belong to 
me?” she asked her mother. 

“No, indeed, child,” replied Queen 
Wilhemina. “We belong to ali 
those people.” — Count FERDINAND 
CzZERNIN, “Picture of a Princess,” 
The Woman, 12-’44. 


EDUCATION—For Deserving 


We now provide free tuition, 
board and laundry for feeblemind- 
ed and delinquent young people. 
Would it not be wise to extend a 
similar opportunity to young people 
with first-rate minds?—GoopwIn 
Watson, How Good Are Our Col- 
leges? pamphlet pub by Public Af- 
fairs Committee. 


EDUCATION—Teachers 


There should be more male teach- 
ers, even in the lower grades. Too 
many women teachers come to hate 
their pupils, for the psychological 
reason that they have no children 
of their own. They should marry 
and have families to find real hap- 
piness—Dr Sam’L N STEVENS (pres 
Grinnell College; v-p Personnel 
Inst) to Nat’l Standard Parts Ass’n 
conference, Chicago. 
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FAME 


Moss Hart was a sickly baby. A 
doctor told Lily Hart that if her 
child lived thru an early illness, 
he’d be a genius. She firmly be- 
lieved this. Events that came after 
only proved it for outsiders. 

Soon after the playwright’s Ist 
great success, a summer visitor at 
a resort where the Harts were stay- 
ing, fainted and was carried into 
the Hart cottage. As the stranger 
stirred, opened her eyes, she asked 
the customary question: “Where 
am I?” Lily told her, “You’re in 
the house of the man who wrote 
‘Once in a Lifetime,’ that’s where 
you are!”—Mona GARDNER, “Byron 
From Brooklyn,” Sat Eve Post. 


FOOD—Postwar 


Yellowed newspapers of °19 de- 
scribe throngs that crowded Gov’t 
“bargain” sales of food after the 
last war—bully beef at give-away 
prices; 100 lbs of rice for $6.74; 
canned tomatoes and cherries at a 
fraction of retail prices. 


Buying food for a song was sweet 
music. But those big stocks 
dumped on the mkt broke prices 
for farmers and the food trade. A 
bargain is not a bargain if it brings 
hard times and bankruptcy. 

WFA today is doing everything 
possible to handle food stocks in 
the best interests of all—farmers, 
consumers and the food industry.— 
LEE MARSHALL, “Mustering Out V- 
Day Food,” Consumer’s Guide. 


GERMAN—Behavior 


An American who in °19 was a 
soldier of the Occupation Army on 
the Rhine, said, “In the street car 
in Cologne when, with my comrade, 
I got up for 2 old ladies, every one 
began to mock: “Those fellows are 
supposed to be conquerors!’ ”—EmiIL 
Lupwic, How to Treat the Ger- 
mans. (Willard Publishing Co) 


LABOR—Domestic 

A housewife lost patience with 
her newest wartime laundress ($4 
a day plus carfare and a hot din- 
ner at noon) for slovenly work. 
Forgetting how hard it is to find a 
laundress, she scolded her severely, 
ordered her to do the whole ironing 
over. 


When the laundress left, the some- 
what remorseful houseswife never 
expected to see her again. But next 
wk she ret’d. “I felt a lot better 
when you got mad,” she confessed. 
“It seemed like old times. I’m sick 
of having the women I work for 
scared of me all the time. I’ll sure 
de better work this time!”—Mac- 
lean’s (Canada). 





Men of Good Will 


“Peace, Peace,” we have cried 
and thru the ages there has 
been no Peace. Always the race 
has been marching in or toward 
war. Always the latest armed 
conflict has planted the seeds 
for the next bloody harvest. . . 
There have been treaties and 
courts and leagues. There have 
risen great expectations. Then 
has come the latest disillusion- 
ment and debacle. Why? 

There are many answers, but 
finally there is one and only one 
answer. Peace is promised to 
men of Good Will and only these 
may possess it. Others may 
know its forms but never its 
lasting reality. Others may write 
its protocols and design the ma- 
chinery to advance its practices, 
but they can never long insure 
the world against their own 
fears and selfishness——Dr DANIEL 
A Po.ine, Christian Herald. 











LABOR—Shortage 
Note on the manpower situation: 
The Plaza’s breakfast menu of- 
fers a banana ffor 20c, a sliced 
banana, 30c—New Yorker. 


MORALS—and Censorship 

“The whole thing has me bewil- 
dered, distressed and chagrined. 
The trouble stirred up is not over 
the real crimes in the book. The 
court of Chas II can be accused of 
every crime—except hypocrisy—but 
sex was not considered a crime. It 
was accepted naturally and openly. 
The people of those days were 
wicked, cruel, malicious, vindictive 
and vicious. Yet no one objects to 
those parts of the book.”—KatTH- 
LEEN WINsoR, commenting on the 
banning of her Restoration novel, 
Forever Amber, by Boston Watch & 
Ward society. 











THRU A 
MEGAPHONE 








French perfume has, since the 
liberation, been a favorite pur- 
chase of U S fighting men. But 
Gov’t has been obliged to act, thru 
Red Cross, to halt wholesale ship- 


ments. Recent attempted dispatch 
of 500 or more bottles at a time 
(ostensibly private purchases on 
behalf of soldiers) aroused suspic- 
ion of American authorities that 
such wares may be destined for 
our domestic mkt. Thus shipments 
must be sanctioned by Red Cross. 

With Gov’t now mailing nearly 
1,000,000 checks daily, U S secret 
service anticipates heavy increase 
in theft and forgery. Warnings 
have been issued to merchants to 
exercise special caution in cashing 
Gov’t checks during busy Holidays. 

Hollywood now has new tax 
dodge to appease stars who com- 
plain they can save nothing from 
high salaries. Subsidiary company 
is formed with star holding minor- 
ity stock. Studio presently buys 
back star’s*minority share, permit- 
ting his income to be figured un- 
der capital gains law. 

Horrors of war are being brought 
home to Americans in films re- 
leased to promote 6th War Loan. 
Hospital and war front scenes 
show stark realism far surpassing 
anything yet released. 

Next shortage may be matches. 
About 90% of penny boxes, 25% 
book matches scheduled for over- 
seas shipment. 

Our housing shortage is bad, but 
Britain’s is much worse. Property 
prices are rocketing, with specula- 
tors making huge profits. Tenants 
of small houses have been offered 
up to $2,000 to get out so proper- 
ties can be sold. Parliament plans 
investigation. 
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CHEMURGY: Seeds of okra, pop- 


ular Southern vegetable, produce 
abundant oil, equal in food value to 
cottonseed oil; also suitable as 
dryer in paint. May produce 180 to 
440 lbs oil per acre, against 50 to 
80 lbs from cottonseed. Okra fiber 
may have use in making cordage. 
(Farm Jnl) 
“ ” 

HEALTH: “Stethetron,” new elec- 
tronic stethescope provides listen- 
ing device that steps up higher- 
pitched heart tones, makes diag- 
nosis quicker, more accurate. (Med- 
ical Acoustic Co) 

“ ” 

PLASTICS: Two interesting new 
developments in a_ related field: 
New plastic eye will not corrode or 
break; resists surface scratches 
and if marred can be polished like 
silverware. . . Contact lenses to fit 
over the eyeball (the famous “in- 
visible” eyeglasses) were formerly 
made from cubes of optical glass 
by expensive grinding. Superior 
product now fashioned from tough, 
transparent plastic at % the cost. 
Worn experimentally by soldiers 
with good results. Chief objection 
to all contact lenses: must be re- 
moved every few hrs for renewal of 
liquid which protects eye; not dif- 
ficult, but a nuisance. 

“ ” 

RADIO: New gadget for postwar 
radio or television set is preselec- 
tor—48 keys around clock dial, rep- 
resenting 15-min periods. Push keys 
for program wanted on certain sta- 
tion at given time. It comes on au- 
tomatically. (Business Wk) 

TRANSPORTATION: Postwar bus 
will have extra row of windows at 
standing eye level, so standees can 
read street-corner signs, see a lit- 
tle scenery without stooping. Other 
innovations: Improved heating, 
ventilating system; better light for 
reading. (Mack Trucks, Inc) 


NAGGING—Punishment 

The brank was in common use in 
Puritan Mass. This was an iron 
frame, locked over the head. In 
front was an iron plate, sharpened 
or covered with spikes, which fitted 
over the mouth, made any attempt 
to speak extremely painful. If a 
wife started to scold, a husband 
could send for a constable, who 
would apply a brank until the 
noisy female promised to behave. 
Many a Puritan dame stood in pub- 
lic for an hr or more with a stick 
holding her unruly tongue.—War- 
REN Hai, “Punishment by Ridi- 
cule,” American Wkly. 


OCCUPIED COUNTRIES 

A British artilleryman on the Hol- 
land front charges Dutch farmers 
1 egg for the privilege of pulling 
the firing lever on his gun, send- 
ing a shell into Germany.—PM. 


PROFANITY 

Everybody swears though not al- 
ways knowingly. The dearly beloved 
and God-fearing bishop who says 
“Dear me” doesn’t know it but he 
is cursing. He is merely using a 
corruption of an old Italian ex- 


pression “Dio Mio!”—My God!— 
Matcotm W Brncay, Detroit Free 
Press. 

RELIGION 


Only the truly religious see the 
good in all religions. All our West- 
ern religions are merely assembly 
jobs—old truths put together in a 
new way to meet modern conditions 
and needs. Only the form is new.— 
The Vagabond. 


SIN—Natural 

“You think Harlem is wicked be- 
cause two sins are prevalent here— 
adultery and murder. If I may say 
so, these are honest sins. And per- 
haps God Almighty will not punish 
them so severely as He will the 
chill, small, calculated sins of Park 
Ave.” — Baroness CATHERINE DE 
Hvueck (of MHarlem’s Friendship 
House) quoted by Eppre Douerty, 
“The Madonna of Harlem,” St An- 
thony Messenger. 


VIEWPOINT 

We may gaze at the same spec- 
tacle, but our reactions may be 
quite different. For instance, a 


al 


party of tourists was climbing the 
Cascade Mountains, overlooking the 
Pacific Ocean. From the summit 
there was a marvelous view. The 
first to reach the ridge was a 
clergyman. When his eyes rested 
upon the wide expanse of ocean he 
cried out, “The Lord be praised!” 

Close on his heels came a dap- 
per little stockbroker: 

“Well, I'll be damned!” was all he 
said.—Lorp DavliEs. 





WAR—and Peace 

I adopted a slogan that I used 
to murmur to myself, over and 
over—not because I liked it, but 
because it explained something to 
me. “Destruction for creation,” I 
would say. It used to keep time 
with the rain that swept over me, 
splashed off my helmet and dripped 
down my collar. Yes, I destroy in 
order to create. I believe that. If I 
didn’t I should not care to go on. 
—Sgt STrewart Stern, “Letter From 
a Soldier,” Design, Autumn, ’44. 


IT’S AN 


IDEA, 





Asking questions, rather than 
answering them, constitutes the 
term examination in one of An- 
tioch college’s education courses. 
Students prepare their own ques- 
tions, based on practice teaching 
experiences, and ask them of the 
group. 

The value and substance of the 
questions asked indicate to Prof 
Otto F Mathiason how much the 
student got out of his semester 
study—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


WAR—Weariness 

Perhaps the most famous of the 
Verdun forts is Fort de Vaux... 
The walls are covered with scrib- 
bled names, home towns and dates. 
. . The American names are big 
and black and seem to blot out the 
others. One of them says: “Aus- 
tin White, Chicago, Ill, 1918 and 
1944. This is the last time I want 
to write my name here.” Sgt BILL 
Davipson, “Verdun—Then and Now.” 
Yank, 12-1-’44. 
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Is there evidence for a Living Christ? 


Dr WILL Durant, well known for his Story of Philosophy, has given 
himself, in these later yrs, to a monumental task—a history of civilization. 
Essentially, it is a synthetic history. That is to say, he studies all the ma- 
jor phases of a people’s life, work and culture in their simultaneous op- 
eration. Two books in this series have previously been issued—Our Oriental 


Heritage and The Life of Greece. 
Schuster, $5) is now current. 


A third, Caesar And Christ (Simon & 
A fourth, The Age of Faith, should be ready 


about 1950. This excerpt, taken from Caesar And Christ is interesting as 
a scholar’s reasoned judgment of theological evidence: 


Did Christ exist? Is the life story 
of the founder of Christianity the 
product of human sorrow, imagina- 
tion, and hope—a myth comparable 
to the legends of Krishna, Osiris, 
Attis, Adonis, Dionysus, and 
Mithras?... 

The earliest non-Christian ref- 
erences prove the existence of 
Christians rather than of Christ; 
but unless we assume the latter we 
are driven to the improbable hy- 
pothesis that Jesus was invented in 
one generation; moreover, we must 
suppose that the Christian com- 
munity in Rome had been estab- 
lished some yrs before 52, to merit 
the attention of an imperial decree. 
About the middle of the 1st century 
@ pagan named Thallus argued 
that the abnormal darkness alleged 
to have accompanied the death of 
Christ was a purely natural phe- 
nomenon; the argument took the 
existence of Christ for granted. 
The denial of that existence seems 
never to have occurred even to the 
bitterest opponents of nascent 
Christianity. 

The Christian evidence for Christ 
begins with the letters ascribed to 
St Paul. .. No one has questioned 
the existence of Paul, or his re- 
peated meetings with Peter, James 
and John; and Paul enviously ad- 
mits that these men had known 
Christ in the flesh. The accepted 
Epistles frequently refer to the Last 
Supper and the crucifixion. 

In summary, it is clear there are 
many contradictions between one 
gospel and another, many dubious 
statements of history, many sus- 
picious resemblances to legends 
told of pagan gods, many incidents 
apparently designed to prove the 
fulfillment of Old Testament prop- 
hesies, many passages possibly aim- 
ing to establish a historical basis 
for some later doctrine or ritual of 
the Church. The evangelists shared 


with Cicero, Sallust and Tacitus 
the conception of history as a ve- 
hicle for moral ideas. Presumably 
the conversations and speeches re- 
ported were subject to the frailties 
of illiterate memories, the errors 
of copyists. 

All this granted, much remains. 
The contradictions are of the mi- 
nutiae, not substance; in essentials 
the synoptic gospels agree remark- 
ably well, and form a consistent 
portrait of Christ. In the enthus- 
iasm of its discoveries the Higher 
Criticism has applied to the New 
Testament tests of authenticity so 
severe that by them a hundred 


ancient worthies — Hammurabi, 
David, Socrates—would fall into 
legend. Despite the prejudices 


and theological preconceptions of 
the evangelists, they record many 
incidents that mere _ inventors 
would have concealed—the compe- 
tition of the apostles for high places 
in the Kingdom, their flight after 
Jesus’ arrest, Peter’s denial, the 
failure of Christ to work miracles 
in Galilee, the references of some 
auditors to his possible insanity, 
his early uncertainty as to his mis- 
sion, his confessions of ignorance 
as to the future, his moments of 
bitterness, his despairing cry on the 
cross; no one reading these scenes 
can doubt the reality of the figure 
behind them. 

That a few simple men should, 
in one generation, have invented so 
powerful and appealing a personal- 
ity, so lofty an ethic and so inspir- 
ing a vision of human brotherhood, 
would be a miracle far more in- 
credible than any recorded in the 
Gospels. After two centuries of 
Higher Criticism the outlines of 
the life, character and teaching of 
Christ, remain reasonably clear, 
and constitute the most fascinating 
feature in the history of Western 
man. 












GEMS FROM 





A Philosopher’s Pen 
VOLTAIRE 


FRANCOIS-MAaRIE AROUET, whom 
we know as VOLTAIRE, was born at 
Paris, 250 yrs ago in this expiring 
month of Nov. He has been de- 
scribed as a cynical atheist who 
found his chief delight in seeking 
the destruction of the Christian re- 
ligion. This is hardlly an accurate 
accusation. VOLTAIRE was the con- 
sistent enemy of hypocrisy, and he 
found much of this within the 
Church. But he was by no means 
the iconoclast his enemies pictured. 
“Hear, oh God, my plaintive voice,” 
he once said. “I am not a Christian, 
but it is to love Thee better.” He 
renounced the Christ of the official 
creeds, but acknowledged Jesus. 

VOLTAIRE was unquestionably the 
greatest champion of intellectual 
freedom in his age. That our day 
has produced his peer is a debatable 
question. He died in 1778. 


All sects are different, because 
they come from men; morality is 
everywhere the same because it 
comes from God. 

“ ” 

If there were no God, it would be 

necessary to invent him. 
“ ” 

Optimism is the madness of 
maintaining that everything is 
right when it is wrong. 

“ ” 

Who serves his country well has 

no need of ancestors. 
“ ” 

Our social system could not sub- 
sist without the sense of justice 
and injustice. God has given us the 
power to acquire that sense. 

“ a 

To whatever side you turn, you 
are forced to acknowledge your 
own ignorance and the boundless 
power of the Creator. 
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A group of three very charming 
young ladies were at a farm auc- 
tion. At a distance was an elderly 
gentleman with white hair who was 
quite impressed by the girls. When- 
ever he could catch their eyes he 
would smile, bow, and wave to 
them. He kept this up during the 
whole auction. 

At the end of the sale the flirta- 
tious septuagenarian found he had 
bought seven heifers.—Liberty. 


“ ” 


It was a rough sea and a number 
of pallid individuals were leaning 
over the rail of the ocean liner. 

A man, walking the deck, stopped 
to sympathize with one individual 
who was experiencing a particularly 
violent attack. 

“Stomach a bit weak, eh?” he in- 
quired solicftously. 

‘Weak, nothin’,” gasped the suf- 
ferer, “if you'll notice, I’m throwin’ 
as far as any of ’em!”—Phila Rec- 





OF THE WEEK 


Time marches backward. A 
Detroit druggist talks of putting 
in a prescription dep’t where the 
cigarette counter now is.—Sen 
SOaPER. 

“ ” 

MILITaRyY Expert: One who 
tells you what is going to hap- 
pen tomorrow, and tells you 
tomorrow why it didn’t happen 
today.—Jungle Mudder. 

“ ” 

PSYCHIATRIST: A guy who 
makes you squeal on yourself.— 
Your Life. 

“ ” 

Hollywood actors are deter- 
mined to live within their means 
—even if they have to borrow 
money to do it.—Bos Hope. 
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GOOD STORES 


YOU CAN USE 





I LAUGHED AT THIS ONE 
EpcarR A MOWRER 
Foreign Correspondent 


Back in the days when such 
adventure could be readily un- 
dertaken, an Englishman set 
out to cross the American con- 
tinent by automobile. 


Eventually he found himself 
in the sparsely populated desert 
area, on a desperately hot aft- 
ernoon. Just as he had visions 
of running out of gas and 
expiring completely, the Eng- 
lishman saw a corrugated iron 
shack in the distance. It turned 
out to be a filling station. 
Above the door was a sign: “Joe 
Bevins, 200% American.” 

After the scowling and surly 
proprietor had filled the gas 
tank, the visitor ventured a 
question: Would you mind, Mr 
Bevins,” he said, “telling me 
just what is a 200% Ameri- 
can?” 

“Well,” said the filling-sta- 
tion man belligerently, “You 
heard o’ 100% Americans, I 
reckon—they hate all other na- 
tionalities. Me—well, I’m 200% 
—I hate everybody!” 








A group of 8th-grade girls were 
discussing their autobiographies to 
be written for a school assignment. 
One, 13, protested: “I don’t see how 
I can write one. I don’t remember 
a thing about my childhood.” 


“ ” 


Children were playing in a Lon- 
don East-End street when the sirens 
began sounding an alarm. 

To one door came a prematurely 
aged little girl. Thin, haggard, un- 
dernourished, she called out in a 
shrill, tired voice: “’Enery! Come 
’ere. You ’Enery, I say! Come in out 
of the war!” 


A horse, cow and a jackass were 
debating about which had made 
the largest contribution to the war. 
The horse claimed first honors be- 
cause he made it possible for the 
men to ride off to war and haul 
their cannon into position. The cow 
said were it not that she stayed 
home the civilian population would 
have starved within 3 mo’s and 
the war brought to an end. But 
the jackass said very wisely, “None 
of you contributed so much as I, 
for had I not been in diplomacy 
there would never have been a war.” 
—EVERETT W PaLmer, Church Mot. 








